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stubborn defense. Tecumseh, still loyal to the
British cause, summoned thirty-five hundred of his
warriors to the royal standard to stem this Ameri-
can invasion. They expected that Procter would
offer a courageous resistance, for he had also almost
a thousand hard-bitted British troops, seasoned by
a year's fighting. But Procter's sun had set and
disgrace was about to overtake him. To Tecum-
seh, a chieftain who had waged war because of the
wrongs suffered by his own people, the thought of
flight in this crisis was cowardly and intolerable.
When Procter announced that he proposed to seek
refuge in retreat, Tecumseh told him to his face
that he was like a fat dog which had carried its
tail erect and now that it was frightened dropped
its tail between its legs and ran. The English
might scamper as far as they liked but the Indians
would remain to meet the American invaders.

It was a helter-skelter exodus from Amherstburg
and Detroit. All property that could not be
moved was burned or destroyed, and Procter set
out for Moraviantown, on the Thames River,
seventy miles along the road to Lake Ontario.
Harrison, amazed at this behavior, reported:
"Nothing but infatuation could have governed
General Proctor's conduct. The day I landed